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. CrAvEN: The South is in revolt 
inst President Truman. Tradi- 
ally the South has been Demo- 
¢ ever since the days of Recon- 
ction. The South has been regular 
lagh to be called the “solid South.” 
5 revolt on the part of the South is, 
fefore, something unique in 
rican history. 

jrue, in 1920 Tennessee turned 
Hnst the party; and in 1928 Vir- 
h, North Carolina, Florida, Texas, 
| Tennessee voted for Hoover. 
in it was that the South went back 


| the regular party and assumed its 
jitional role. 
Pnator Sparkman, how far has the 


It gone in Alabama? 


ENATOR SPARKMAN: It has gone 
about as far as it can go. We have 
fady had our election. We have 
tted delegates to the convention. 
have chosen our electors, all of 
pm are pledged against Truman. 
xn. CravEN: You have taken a 
isan position in opposition to the 
ident? 


ENATOR SPARKMAN: That is cor- 


fx. Craven: What is your atti- 
>, Arnall, toward this southern 
sit and its soundness? 


* 


LiLNGiS U Libr di \ 


The South and the Democratic 
Convention 


Mr. Arnat-: First of all, I would 
like to say that every four years we in 
the South revolt. We revolt against 
the third term, against the fourth 
term, against Truman; but I do not 
attach the great importance to it that 
some apparently do. For example, 
while I disagree with Truman’s so- 
called “civil rights” proposals, I be- 
lieve that he is a man of courage and 
that we as the Democratic party must 
defend his record and that he must be 
nominated if we are to win. 


Mr. Craven: Senator Sparkman, 
what is your opinion regarding the 
possibility of the success of this re- 
volt? Will Truman succeed in being 
nominated and elected? 


SENATOR SPARKMAN: That is a two- 
bladed question. Let us go first to the 
nomination. There is a good bit of 
speculation as to whether or not Tru- 
man will be nominated. Some people 
claim that he already has a sufficient 
number of delegates pledged to him 
to nominate him. I am quite certain 
that that is not true. In fact, I think 
that he lacks a whole lot of having 
enough pledged to him to nominate 
him in the convention. 


Mr. Arnatt: I think that Truman 
has enough delegates now to insure 
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his nomination by the convention. 
Moreover, I am of the opinion that, 
unless the Democratic party keeps 
Truman as the nominee of the party 
—makes him the nominee—it will be 
an admission of failure on the part of 
our party and will weaken our posi- 
tion before the people. 


Mr. Craven: Before we get into 
too much speculation regarding the 
matter, let us look at the status of the 
present revolt. Will you explain to us 
exactly what Alabama has done? 


SENATOR SPARKMAN: In our pri- 
mary on May 4 and the runoff on 
June 1, we selected delegates to the 
Democratic Convention. All those 
delegates are pledged against Tru- 
man. Furthermore, we named our 
Democratic electors who are to cast 
Alabama’s vote in the Electoral Col- 
lege. Each one of these eleven electors 
made a pledge to the people of Ala- 
bama prior to that election that, if 
chosen as an elector, he would not, 
under any conditions, vote for Presi- 
dent Truman next November. 


Mr. Craven: Does that mean, 
therefore, Senator, that a citizen in 
Alabama cannot vote for Truman? 


SENATOR SPARKMAN: That is cor- 
rect. There can be no slate of dele- 
gates for Truman on our November 


ballot. 
Mr. Craven: And your delegates 


to the convention cannot support him 
in the convention? 


SENATOR SPARKMAN: 
pledged against it. 


They are 


Mr. Craven: And if Trumail 
nominated, they cannot vote for him 


SENATOR SPARKMAN: That is Cot 
rect. 


Mr. Craven: What has happer 
in the other parts of the South? 
there other signs of revolt? 


Alabama situation is very regrettabl 
because it simply means that the Alz 
bama Democratic party is aiding an 
abetting the Republicans. I think th 
Alabama will regret it in time. 


Mr. Craven: But does she 
stand alone? 


Mr. ARrNaALL: Yes. There is _ 
other southern state that has gon 
that far. In Virginia the state part 
machine has nominated an anti-Tn 
man state ticket which will appear o 
the ballot in November with the Tn 
man ticket if he is nominated. T 
people of Virginia will vote on whic 
set of electors they desire. Certain ¢ 
the southern states have held a cor 
vention at Jackson, Mississippi—wit 
no official sanction other than j 
leading figures—that has gone o 
record as opposing Truman in 
convention. This group is headed E 
Governor Rainey of Arkansas. The 
are undertaking, through that ope 
tion, to keep out of the party platfor 
the so-called “civil rights” progra 
and to oppose Truman because | 
his advocacy of that program. 


SENATOR SPARKMAN: Alabama h 
gone further than any other state 
this time. You mention the situatid 


irginia. Is it not more than like- 
vat South Carolina, Mississippi, 
Arkansas will take similar ac- 


? 


- ArNALL: It is my judgment 
other southern states, perhaps 
you have enumerated, will cast 
vote in the convention against 
an, but I do not believe that 
will vote against Truman in the 
ember general election. 


NATOR SPARKMAN: You under- 
d that Governor Rainey, Gover- 
Wright, and Governor Thur- 
1d have been leaders in this so- 
d “revolt,” and in this Jackson 
ting they proposed a post-conven- 
meeting for the purpose of select- 
a candidate for the southern states 
upport. They have control pretty 
of their election machinery 
ch will make it possible for them 
rry the revolt right on to No- 
ber. 


ARNALL: Yes. But I would like 
observe that at the moment the 
t in the South is on the Truman 
] rights proposals, and the South 
oses those proposals; but, after the 
vention, the issue will then be 
ether the South votes for the 
mocratic ticket. The emphasis will 
ge. 
Mr. Craven: If the South is break- 
with its traditional policy, certain- 
we ought to inquire as to exactly 
at you think is behind this revolt. 
seems to me that it is something 
t goes rather deep. This is not just 
surface explosion expressing the 
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southern temperament. What is your 
notion, Senator, as to the real basis of 
this revolt? 


SENATOR SPARKMAN: I think that 
there undoubtedly has been a great 
deal of dissatisfaction throughout the 
South because of its minority position 
—we might say its neglected position 
—inside the Democratic party. For 
instance, for years and years it has 
been impossible for a person from the 
South to receive proper consideration 
for inclusion on the national ticket. 
Cabinet positions and positions of 
high importance in the government 
usually go to people outside the 
South. If a man from the South is 
competing with one from another 
part of the country—a doubtful state 
—the man from the doubtful state 
gets the position. 


Mr. Craven: Yes, but that is not 
what caused this explosion. 


SENATOR SPARKMAN: No. The 
straw that broke the camel’s back was 
undoubtedly President Truman’s 
civil rights message to Congress. 


Mr. Craven: You are certain, then, 
that the camel’s back has been broken 
by the civil rights proposals? 

SENATOR SPARKMAN: In some 
places it has been broken pretty se- 


verely. 


Mr. Craven: Arnall, would you 
agree with that? 


Mr. Arnatt: In part. For example, 
I agree that there is dissatisfaction 
among the southern political leaders 
because the southern political leaders 
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have so long been ignored. There is 
not a man from the Southeast in the 
Cabinet. There has not been a south- 
ern presidential nominee of the party 
since the War between the States. 
But, on the other hand, I think that 
much of the so-called “southern re- 
volt” is fomented by those in the 
South who are reactionary in their 
attitudes. Some out-of-South inter- 
meddlers are really Republicans using 
this issue to destroy the Democratic 
party. 

Mr. Craven: The little experience 
I have had in the South in the last 
year seems to indicate to me that the 
immediate feeling is one stirred by 
President Truman’s civil rights pro- 
posals. 


Mr. ArNALL: Yes, I admit that. 
But here is the dilemma: When the 
Republicans pick their nominee and 
write their platform and incorporate 
these programs, then what will the 
South do? 


SENATOR SPARKMAN: I rather agree 
with Arnall that some people in the 
South, who are Republican at heart, 
are taking advantage of this. But I 
think that he is wrong in saying that 
they were the ones who stirred this 
thing up—that it was fomented by 
these people. They took advantage of 
it, and they are riding it for all that 
it is worth. But I have just been down 
in my state, and I know that the 
people have been terribly stirred by 
this thing. They fear that the Presi- 
dent of the United States—a son of a 
Confederate veteran and a man in 


whom they had implicit confidence 
—has gone back on them in recon 
mending a program that would d. 
stroy the traditions of the past an 
would take away the thing which h: 
made the South the solid Sout 
throughout the years. 


Mr. Arnatt: I agree with that, br 
here is the problem: When the R 
publicans nominate their candida 
and adopt their platform, let us a 
sume that they put into it one of the: 
so-called “civil rights” proposal 
Then where will the South be? W: 
we desecrate our party? Will we a: 
and abet the Republicans? Or she 


we stand firm? 


Mr. Craven: In other words, yc 
are asking the question, “If yc 
jump out of the Democratic fryir 
pan, do you not jump into the R 
publican fire?” 

Mr. ArnaLt: Exactly! 


SENATOR SPARKMAN: Not for an 
thing in the world do I want to s: 
or do anything that gives aid or cor 
fort to the Republican party. TI 
South has never received anything 
the hands of the Republican party. 


Mr. Arnatt: Bravo! 


SENATOR SPARKMAN: I go with yc 
to that extent. But at the same tin 
I know that this revolt in the Sout 
and certainly in Alabama, with whi 
I am more familiar than any oth 
part, is real. We can talk about t 
frying pan and the fire all we wa 
to. The voters in Alabama went 
the polls on May 4 and made it is 


jossible for me or anybody else in 
labama to vote for Truman next 
ember. 


ins write out a bill of fare for the 
th, it will be more wretched than 
ing that Truman has proposed. 
n, is it not quite possible that 
me good Democrats in Alabama 


was the people of Alabama who gave 

Nose instructions to our electors. The 
upreme Court of Alabama has just 
cently ruled that the matter of 
thom an elector should vote for was 
him to decide in his own con- 


‘Mr. Arnatt: In other words, the 
oor is still open even for the Ala- 
ama electors to support a Demo- 
ratic nominee if in their conscience 
at is the thing to do. 

Senator SparKMan: For the elec- 
ors, but not for the people in voting 
the electors. 


| Mr. ARNALL: I understand. 


SENATOR SPARKMAN: It has been 
ather interesting to speculate on just 
vhat would happen next December 
hen the Electoral College meets if 
e election of a Democratic Presi- 
lent depended solely upon the elec- 
oral vote of the state of Alabama. 


Mr. Craven: It seems to me that it 
as the civil rights program that 
tirred the South emotionally. Should 
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the South oppose Truman both in 
the convention and afterward in the 
election? 


Mr. Arnatt: In my judgment the 
South should undertake to get all 
concessions possible from the con- 
vention; but, when the election rolls 
around, I have strong faith that the 
South will still support the nominees 
of the Democratic Convention and 
the party nominees. In my judgment 
we have nothing to gain from the 
Republican party. Some of the south- 
ern states voted Republican on other 
occasions, and they have regretted 


that they did. 
Mr. Craven: The South has gained 


a great deal from the Democratic ad- 
ministrations of the past few years. 
Would you therefore conclude that 
regularity is a greater virtue than 
revolt? 


Mr. ArnaLt: There is no question 
but that the South can gain more by 
supporting the Democratic party. 


SENATOR SpaRKMAN: I go along 
with the statement that the South 
has gained immeasurably in the past 
several years under the Democratic 
administration. It has meant much to 
us. But there is this argument that is 
advanced, whether it is valid or not: 
There are some things too dear to be 
bought even by regularity and the 
ensuing benefits. 


Mr. Craven: Does that mean that 
you are answering my question re- 
garding both the convention and the 
election by “No”? 
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SENATOR SPARKMAN: My thought 
is that in the convention the South 
should try to get another candidate 

_for the presidency. In the event that 

President Truman is nominated in 
the convention, then the question 
comes up of party regularity. Ala- 
bama is barred, as I explained. So, 
there is no chance for the voters in 
Alabama to support President Tru- 
man if he is the nominee. 


Mr. Arnatt: Alabama is not 
barred from supporting Truman if 
the electors determine, by their con- 
science and their attitude, that it is 
to the interests of the people of Ala- 
bama to support Truman in the 
Electoral College. 


SENATOR SPARKMAN: That is true 
so far as the electors are concerned, 
but, if you noticed, I said “the vot- 


” 


ers. 
Mr. ArNALL: Yes, I understand. 


SENATOR SPARKMAN: In_ other 
words, the electors have pledged that 
they would not under any conditions 
vote for Truman. The people voted 
for them after they made that pledge. 


Mr. ArnatL: Assuming that there 
are some things too dear even for 
party regularity, if the Republicans 
hand us a worse dish than the Demo- 
crats, what is to be gained by lack of 
party regularity? 

Mr. Craven: Would you carry it 
so far as to oppose Truman when 
you realized that it might mean a 
Republican victory? 


Mr. Arnatt: That is the question. 


SENATOR SPARKMAN: It is an a 
fully tough question to answer. 
said a while ago that I did not wa 
to say or to do anything that gave a 
aid or comfort to the Republic 
party. I admit that we are push 
into a very difficult position. A lot 
people down our way take this ai 
tude: The Democratic party is goi 
to lose this election, and the Sou 
by standing up and revolting t 
time, may at least assert its indeper 
ence and win a position in the pa 
councils in the years that are to con 
I am not saying whether that is 
good argument or not. I am sayii 
that a lot of people are advancing tk 


argument. 


Mr. ARNALL: I understand that, 
a good Democrat, Senator Sparkm 
merely makes that suggestion as c 
coming from others. But I pred 
that, when the votes are count 
Alabama, as the rest of the South, v 
be for Truman and the Democra 
party. 

Now, one other question. Sena 
Sparkman observes that in his jue 
ment some people say that the Den 
crats cannot win. I want to tell y 
Craven, and Senator Sparkman, tl 
the Democratic party will win if 
Democrats are more interested in s 
cess than we are in aiding the Rep 
licans. 


Mr. Craven: I see that you are 
a predicting mood. You want to f 
dict that, if the Democrats nomin 
Truman, he can be elected? 


Mr. ARNALL: There is no quest 
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but that that is true if the Democrats 
will support him. 


Mr. Craven: Sparkman, do you 
agree with that? 


SENATOR SPARKMAN: There never 


was a time in the history of this — 


country when the issues stacked up 
more favorably for the Democratic 
party. Certainly the Republican Con- 
gress, during the last two years, has 
given to the Democratic party the 
finest issues in the world to go to the 
country. It is most regrettable that 
this other thing has arisen, which has 
thrown the South in open revolt. 
When I speak of the revolt in the 
South, we need not hide our heads in 
the sand. We know that there are 
Democrats in other areas of the 
country who have been disappointed 
with many of the things that have 
happened and are not going into this 
campaign, if President Truman is 
nominated, with any enthusiasm 
whatsoever. 


Mr. ArNatt: Of course, you and 
I know, Senator, that we cannot legis- 
late understanding among people. 


SENATOR SparKMaN: I agree with 


that thoroughly. 


Mr. ArNALL: Therefore, we think 
that the Truman so-called “civil 
tights” proposal is a mistake. But, 
assuming that is true, shall we hold 
this one mistake against a man who 
is the titular head of our party and 
the government? There are things 
more important. Truman’s position 
in fighting monopolies, cartels, and 
combines and his position on foreign 


affairs are on what we should pu 
the emphasis. I wish somehow tha. 
we would take it off of this so-callec 
“civil rights” proposal—that was : 
mistake. 

Mr. Craven: I agree that the 
Democrats have some magnificen 
issues if they will make use of them 
I would like to say also that I think 
the Democratic party is probably ir 
the worst shape that it has been since 
1860. 


Mr. ArnaLt: It is in that positior 
by reason of dissension in the party 


Mr. Craven: It was in that same 
condition in 1860 for the same reasor 


exactly. 


Mr. ArNALL: Therefore, the issue 
will be whether the Democrats wan 
to win to such an extent that we 
stand together or whether we wan 
to stand apart and lose. 


SENATOR SPARKMAN: That, too, wa 
the same issue in 1860. 


Mr. Craven: It was the same issu 
in 1860. As far as the civil right 
program is concerned, there is prac 
tically nothing new in the Trumat 
proposals. There is practically noth 
ing there that the Republicans hay 
not supported. There is practicall) 
nothing there that was not proposec 
under Roosevelt. As far as the South 
is concerned, I believe that most o 
the southern people are makings 
rather long progress in exactly th 
same direction that these proposal 
go. 


SENATOR SPARKMAN: If the Soutl 


an be left alone, it will work out its 
rrivil rights problem. As a matter of 


aster than people in other parts of 
he country are willing to believe. I 
aw something recently that im- 
pressed me very much. It is in con- 
nection with this regional school that 
Wwe in the South tried to advocate. 
Ir. Clauson, the president of Lee 
land Mary College, in his testimony 
Made this statement, and I think that 
ae is right. He was talking about 
segregation. He said: “The kind of 
| legregation that Negroes ought to be 
§nterested in and try to break down 
fs not social segregation but economic 
| egregation.” He is exactly right. 
Mr. Arnatt: That is why I believe 
hat emphasis should be placed on 
the economy of the South and on fair 
ireatment for all sections and all our 


people rather than singling out one 


SENATOR SPARKMAN: Do you be- 
ieve, as a matter of fact, that we have 
een making progress—along the 
i e of giving the Negro a more 
equal and a more equitable or eco- 
| homic opportunity? 

} Mr. Arnatt: Correct. We are mak- 
ing that progress under Democratic 

dministration. 


SENATOR SPARKMAN: Do you be- 
ieve that trying to force a civil rights 
rogram upon us is going to slow up 
jhat progress rather than hurry it up? 


Mr. Arnaty: It will injure the 
ause and do a disservice to both 
races. 
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Mr. Craven: And yet, gentlemen, 
you cannot overlook the fact that in 
the present situation of the world, 
and the position the United States 
has taken as the great spokesman for 
the democratic dogma, you could 
not escape in the United States the 
raising of these very problems. These 
problems have been raised in other 
administrations. It all indicates that 
there is something basic that must 
be accomplished in the South. 

Mr. Arna.t: There is a fundamen- 
tal problem involved here: whether 
we shall commit our government to 
a belief that only those things good 
and true can stem out of Washing- 
ton or whether states will assume re- 
sponsibilities. I think that in the 
South there is time for us to do some 
things at the state level. 

Mr. Craven: It seems to me that 
one of the tragic things in this whole 
business is the fact that we have the 
question of civil rights and the ques- 
tion of states’ rights thrown against 
each other. Where rights are involved, 
emotions are stirred, and the demo- 
cratic process of compromise is al- 
most impossible. 

SENATOR SPARKMAN: The states, if 
given the proper encouragement and 
left alone, will take care of these 
things. Let me use this example: 
There were some school men here in 
Washington this week from my home 
county, and they were telling me 
about a big consolidated Negro high 
school. And you know what they 
told me? That every teacher in that 
high school had a Master’s degree. 
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“How does that compare with the 
white schools of the county?” I asked. 

“Why,” they said, “we’ve got lots 
of high-school teachers that don’t 
even have a college degree, an A.B. 
degree.” 

“How about the pay?” I said. 

“A teacher in that Negro school 
with a Master’s degree,” they said, 
“gets the same pay as a teacher in the 
white school with a Master’s degree.” 

Now, people over the country just 
do not believe those things exist. 


Mr. Arnati: Yes. And I would 
like to point out that Georgia abro- 
gated the poll tax. It did not take 


federal action. 


Mr. Craven: Gentlemen, that is 
exactly the point that I am trying to 
make. If the South wants to main- 
tain states’ rights, then the South is 
under obligation to do certain things 
that are of national interest and of 
human interest so that there will be 
no excuse whatsoever for the federal 
government stepping in. The best 
defense of states’ rights is state action 
along these lines where human inter- 
ests and rights will be taken care of. 
I would like to say further that there 
never has been a time in American 
life when legal rights have been able 
to stand up against human rights. 
Our history has shown that the 
Declaration of Independence, over 
and over again, has won out and 
has proved itself supreme in every 
conflict with the Constitution. In 
that particular light the South should 


know more about it than any other 


section of the country, for in 1860 
had this matter pointed out wit 
force. 


Mr. ArNALL: Yes. We need stat 
responsibilities and obligations as we 
as states’ rights. 


Mr. Craven: What platfors 
planks and program would be sati 
factory to the real interests of th 
South? 


Mr. Arnacy: I think that th 
Democratic party should concern 1 
self with a relentless war on mono; 
oly; with the cost of living; with 
more equitable tax system; wit 
foreign policy that will let comm 
nism know that we will not defau 
to it; and with economic well-beir 
of each section of this nation, knoy 
ing that it must be a common cou: 
try for all our people irrespective « 
where they live. Those things tra: 
scend, it seems to me, the emotion. 
status of the so-called “civil right: 
proposal. 

Mr. Craven: And, after all, th 


South is American as well as eve: 
other section of the nation. 


Mr. Arna_t: It is part of this gre: 
common country of ours. 


Mr. Craven: What is your su. 
gestion, Senator Sparkman? 


SENATOR SPARKMAN: I agree, 
think, substantially with the stat 
ment that Arnall has just made wi 
reference to the economic progra 
that the South ought to adopt. But 
believe, furthermore, that the Sou 
is going to continue to be plagus 


politically unless something is done. 
A good many people believe that we 
ought to have a two-party system in 
the South. I am not so sure of that 
because if that is ever done, then, of 
tourse, the Negro comes in as a bal- 
: nce of power, and we have the same 
problem then that a great many of 
ese other states have where the 
legro occupies the balance of power. 
4 gain we have these same forces play- 
ang upon us. 

There is another thing I have been 
very much interested in, and that is a 
bill which is pending in Congress 
Rhat seeks to change the Electoral 
jollege setup so as to give to each 
Hpresidential candidate the same pro- 
{portion of the electoral vote as he re- 
eives in the voting by the people. 


hat would make the South some- 
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what a two-party state. At the same 
time this would take away from the 
minorities the vast power that they 
now have in elections. 


Mr. Craven: Neither of you has 
suggested that there should be an in- 
dependent party in the South to hold 
a balance, nor have you suggested a 
permanent revolt from the Demo- 
cratic party nor the establishment of 
another branch of the Democratic 


party in the South. 
Mr. Arnatt: I believe that there 


should be two major parties, not sev- 
eral parties. 


SENATOR SPARKMAN: I would hate 
very much to see a large number of 
parties in this country. I do not be- 
lieve that the best government would 
result from that. 


iad 


A Smecial Supplement on 


THE BACKGROUND OF THE CIVIL RIGHTS 
STRUGGLE IN THE SOUTH? 
By AVERY CRAVEN 


TO THE outside observer the dis- 
tressing, disheartening thing about 
the present civil rights discussion is 
the intense moral fervor generated by 
both sides. As the New York Times 
editorial remarked: “There has been 
almost as much moral fervor in the 
Southern ‘revolt’ against President 
Truman’s civil rights program as 
there is behind the program itself.” 
It went on to say that it was perfectly 
evident from any study of the South- 
ern governors’ meeting and the subse- 
quent statements, official and unoffi- 
cial, that Southern men believe that 
they are defending something worth 
defending. The whole matter is, in 
fact, being turned into a fight be- 
tween rights—civil rights on the one 
hand, and the rights of the states on 
the other. And curiously enough, 
both represent a struggle for the 
rights of much abused minorities! 
Civil rights, in this case, is purely a 
matter of rights for the Negro as a 
minority group in Southern society; 
and states rights has been since 1865 
almost exclusively the weapon of a 


1 Opening address in the Conference on 
Civil Rights, held in the Atlanta University 
Center on February 27 and 28, 1948. 
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minority section against the ove: 
whelming dominance of norther 
finance-capitalism and northern ir 
dustrialism. What a pity that some 
one had not seen the incongruity ¢ 
abused minorities being forced t 
force each other. Under such circum 
stances, issues cannot possibly b 
faced on their own merits. Emotior 
are being strained on perfectly soun 
and traditional bases; the possibilit 
of intelligent cooperative effort is be 
ing lost; both causes are being sul 
ject to distortion and emotional reae 
tions. Where rights are involved o 
opposite sides, compromises and prog 
ress, ordinarily possible, can be de 
layed or even entirely prevented. 
As a matter of fact, I do not believ 
the white South is solid in any sens 
so far as civil rights are concerned. 
few Southern whites even accef 
President Truman’s program in th 
ory, at least; many more agree wit 
the ideals back of it, but questio 
whether they should be imposed 0 
any state by federal force; and ther 
are those, and I think their numbe 
is rapidly diminishing, who strike on 
blindly against any change in th 


status quo, and who do not want an 


mprovement in the Negro’s political 
ad economic standing. The drift, 
however, is definitely in one direction 
nd everything points toward im- 
brovement. No community wants to 
= torn by a lynching, and every state 
oasts of the periods when it has been 
ee from them. Southern men are 
pecoming definitely conscious of sec- 
tional losses due to the failure to make 
jull use of Negro abilities in all lines; 
nd, if nothing else, of the loss in 
fnarkets entailed by the economic in- 
eriority of one important element in 
make-up. The South is getting 
ery tired of what Jonathan Daniels 
falls the economics of poverty. If the 
fouth is to compete in this modern 
fompetitive world it must make the 
ost effective use of all its laborers 
ind it must raise the consuming abili- 
hes of all its citizens. 

I am therefore disturbed to find 
fhe matter of civil rights thrown 
harply against that other Southern 
ittachment for state rights, and I 
ope there may be soon an intelligent 
ort to put each in its proper place 
nd to check their cancellation of 


i pach other. 


Vet it should be ates vh to look ealan 
W at the realities which I have sug- 
ested. The South must understand 
at we must, as a nation which is 
retending to make the greatest in- 
Iestment in humanity ever under- 
taken by any people, draw a line be- 
een what the states can best do, 
ind what only the nation can do. The 
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matter of voting in a federal election 
year is a matter of national concern, 
not one just of state-wide interest. 
Where federal officials are being 
elected, it is the concern of everybody, 
and the nation has an interest which 
the South is under obligation to rec- 
ognize. 

And a growing number will also 
agree that there is a good argument 
in favor of a federal law requiring 
equal facilities for passengers, at least 
in interstate travel, regardless of race, 
creed or color. And the same can be 
said for federal investigation in cases 
where by the breakdown of law un- 
der violence, an individual is denied 
his constitutional rights. The South, 
or any other section, will have a hard 
time defending itself on states rights 
grounds in such cases. The whole 
matter boils down to the fact that 
state appeal to constitutional rights 
has never sufficed in the face of fla- 
grant injustice and open violation of 
accepted democratic ideals. The Dec- 
laration of Independence, more than 
once, has proved a superior American 
document to the Constitution. The 
South should know this better than 
any other part of the nation. Human 
rights have always proven superior 
to legal rights. 

Yet I must confess that I bitterly 
object to issues involving such vital 
American interests as civil rights be- 
ing turned into either a Democratic 
or Republican football. I know that 
laws which are foisted upon a people 
unprepared for their reception may 
as often bring evasion and delay as 


His 
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improvement. I would much prefer 
to see the Truman program imple- 
mented by state action, especially in 
the realm of fair employment prac- 
tice legislation, rather than by federal 
action, outside of federal offices. Civil 
rights are not matters of law but of 
public opinion—and the economic 
dice are so heavily loaded in its favor 
as the South struggles for economic 
equality in the nation, that I am con- 
fident of steady cooperative advances. 
I am convinced that a federal FEPC 
with power to investigate, to recom- 
mend and to conciliate, but with no 
power to enforce, would get farther 
just now than a policeman’s club. 
(But that is just my personal 
opinion.) 

So in closing, I would stress the 
fact that every right carries with it a 
corresponding responsibility. I would 
urge those who with such intense 
moral fervor drive for civil rights, 
that they be prepared to make the 
most intelligent use of such rights and 
to assume all the unpleasant burdens 
which some rights impose on those 
who take them seriously. May I say 
to you that democracy is the most 
exacting form of society in existence. 
It requires that men be intelligent, 
that they also be industrious, and that 
they be just. It places equal respon- 
sibility on every man, and it meas- 
ures rights in terms of the capacity to 
use them for the benefit of all. I 
would say the same thing to those 
who with equal fervor glorify the 
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rights of the state. There is need in a 
democracy for an ardent defense of 
local government against the growing 
sweep of national influence. But a 
state’s right carries with it the re- 
sponsibility for doing justice accord- 
ing to the democratic dogma to all of 
its people, and the only defense of 
local government against federal en- 
croachment is not the Constitution, 
as 1861 showed, but the capacity and 
the willingness to look after human 
well-being in a given area in so good a 
fashion that no one could possibly 
suggest the need of outside interfer- 
ence. Civil rights for all men is an 
obligation which America owes to 
mankind. We have assumed a posi- 
tion in the world which requires us to 
go forward—forward, perhaps, one 
step at a time, but always forward. . 
We cannot deny to any American his | 
basic civil rights, and every Southern | 
politician knows that as well as I. 
know it. And it is only a question of ! 
time before the job is done. The true: 
believer in states rights can help his; 
cause more by seeing to it that his; 
state lives up to the highest obliga- 
tions to all of its people, than by all 
the protest and fear he may stir up. 
As a mater of fact, there is already in 
our Bill of Rights all of the legislation 
needed for complete civil rights fo 
all, if law is all that is needed. Bu 
law is not all—more essential is th 
will of the people, which alone ca 
make law effective. 


